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I T is not easy for the pastors of the flock to uphold the 
law of God and secure its observance when oppres- 


sion is rampant in a country. Where terrorism, partiality, 
and failure to apply the principles which its members have 
proclaimed are the characteristics of Government, the task 
is rendered well nigh impossible. And, unhappily, by such 
means as these, in an aggravated form, Ireland is now re- 
duced to a state of anarchy. 

With no feeling of complacency do we recall the fact 
that when the country was still crimeless we warned the 
Government that the oppressive measures which they were 
substituting ‘for their profession of freedom would lead 
to the most deplorable consequences. 

The warning was in vain, and never in living memory 
has the country been.in such disorder as it is now. Before 
the war began, and especially before the drilling and the 
arming of Ulster, Ireland, however insistent on reform 
too long delayed, was in a state of order and peace. Now 
there are murders, raids, burnings and violence of various 
kinds. 

On a scale truly appalling have to be reckoned, count- 
less indiscriminate raids and arrests in the darkness of the 
night ; prolonged imprisonments without trial ; savage sen- 
tences from tribunals that command and deserve no confi- 
dence; the burning of houses, town halls, factories, cream- 
eries, and crops; the destruction of industries to pave the 
way for want and famine—by men maddened with plun- 
dered drink and bent on loot ; the flogging and massacre of 
civilians, all perpetrated by the forces of the Crown who 
have established a reign of frightfulness which, for mur- 
dering the innocent and destroying their property has a 
parallel only in the horrors of Turkish atrocities or in the 
outages of the Red Army of Bolshevist Russia. 

Needless to say we are opposed to crime from whatever 
side it comes. Nearly two months ago his Eminence Car- 
dinal Logue in condemning the murder of a policeman 
wrote as follows : “I know that we are living under a harsh, 
oppressive, tyrannical regime of militarism and brute 
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force; which invites, stimulates, and nourishes crime. I 
know that, latterly at least, all pretence of strict discipline 
has been thrown to the winds, and those who profess to 
be the guardians of law and order have become the most 
ardent votaries of lawlessness and disorder ; that they are 
running wild through the country, making night hideous 
by raids; that reckless and indiscriminate shootings in 
crowded places have made many innocent victims; that 
towns are sacked as in the rude warfare of earlier ages; 
that those who run through fear are shot at sight ; that in 
one case lately an inoffensive and industrious man, know- 
ing nothing and caring less for politics, has been dragged 
from his family while they were reciting the rosary and 
shot on the public road.” 

Things have become much worse since this was written. 
Men have been tortured with barbarous cruelty. Nor are 
cases wanting of young women torn undressed from their 
mothers’ care in the darkness of night. 

For all this, not the men but their masters are chiefly 
to blame. And it is not a question of hasty reprisals which, 
however unjustifiable, might be attributed to extreme pro- 
vocation, nor of quick retaliation on evil-doers, nor of 
lynch law for miscreants—much less of self-defense of 
any kind whatsoever. 

It is the indiscriminate vengeance of savages deliberately 
wreaked on a whole town or countryside without any proof 
of its complicity in crime by those who ostensibly are em- 
ployed by the British Government to protect the lives and 
property of the people and restore order in Ireland. 

This went on month after month, and there was no sign 
of restraint, or reproof, or public investigation, or deter- 
rent punishment on-the part of the authorities. It went 
on unchecked and unabated, until the world was horrified 
at the deeds perpetrated under a regime called “govern- 
ment” in Ireland. 

Then it was palliated and excused, more than half de- 
nied, and less than half rebuked by a Minister of the 
Crown, on its way to being presented in a false light. 
and, in that light, equivalently condoned and approved 
by his superior in the British Government. 


OutracE ConnIveD AT. 
Outrage has been connived at and encouraged, if not 
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organized, not by obscure and irresponsible individuals, 
but by the Government of a mighty empire, professing the 
lighest ideals of truth and justice. 


All the time the carnage of sectarian riots on a vast scale 
has been allowed to run its course in cities and towns of 
Ulster, resulting in woful slaughter on either side, in 
deprivation of employment, in the burning of people’s 
homes, and, therefore, in extermination. for the weaker 
party. 

In Belfast a fortnight ago 8,100 persons had registered 
as expelled workers, and over 23,000 people were receiving 
daily relief. In no other part of Ireland is a minority 
persecuted. Only one persecuting section can be found 
among the Irish people, and perhaps recent sad events 
may, before it is altogether too late, open the eyes of the 
people to the iniquity of furnishing a corner of Ulster 
with a separate government, or its worst instrument, a 
special police force, to enable it all the more readily to 
trample under foot the victims of its intolerance. 

But it would be idle to be too confident even of that. 
The governing classes across the water, instead of en- 
couraging Ulster Unionists to coalesce with the rest of 
the country, have used that section for centuries as a spear- 
head directed at the heart of Ireland. Oppression, as every- 
one knows, generates crime and leads to further oppres- 
sion. But more potent than even the rule of brute force 
in reducing Ireland to anarchy has been the grossly par- 
tial course taken by the British Government in regard to 
the North-East. - 

The whole British Administration sat complacently while 
a Provisional Government was formed and an army drilled 
in Ulster, the police and customs officials held up, the roads 




























































































and wires seized. 

, Let anyone contrast the inaction of the Government on 
the landing of arms at Larne with the onslaughts of the 

4 military when arms were landed at Howth, or the treat- 





ment of the Ulster Volunteers as compared with the Irish 
Volunteers, which resulted in the arming of Orangemen 
and the disarming of the rest of Ireland, or of the 36th 
Division as compared with the 16th and 10th. 

The mutiny at the Curragh showed that if the North- 
East opposed it, the benefit of law under the British Con- 
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stitution was not for the rest of Ireland. The highest offices 
in the gift of the State were for the contingent rebels of 
Ulster in contrast with the bullet for Irish insurgents. 
These days we have formal approval reported of the Bel- 
fast pogrom from a Minister of the Crown, and his 
promise of protection under the new Belfast Parliament 
tor all who are true to the colors. 

A prominent member of the British Government can 
scarce open his lips without encouraging antipathy to Ire- 
land on the part of the North-East, putting “Ulster” on 
its old plantation mettle, and threatening everyone that 
“Ulster” will be heard from. 

If there is anarchy in Ireland the Ministers of the Brit- 
ish Crown are its architects. The plausible sentiment of 
not coercing Ulster is founded on false pretence, but on 
false pretence with a purpose. 

Anyone of ordinary judgment can see how undesirable 
it is to coerce a minority, if in reason the process can at all 
be avoided. But to give a guarantee to a minority in ad- 
vance against all coercion is to put a premium on unrea- 
sonableness and make a settlement impossible. 

Had such a pledge been given and made good to the 
minorities in Canada, which clung to Downing Street, and 
resisted the concession of reasonable government at home. 
that blessing would never have matured and created the 
greatest Dominion of our time. It is not hatred of coer- 
cion that operates in Ireland, but partiality for the North- 
East. “Ulster” must not suffer the contamination of a 
Dublin Parliament. 


WARNING TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


But all Ireland must be coerced for the sake of the 
North-East, and especially Tyrone and Fermanagh must be 
put under a Belfast Parliament against their will. That 
is the outcome of the very acme of cruel, false pretence, 
and if it be pressed, we warn the British Government of 
the danger of bitter and prolonged civil strife, with far 
greater reason for it than for the hostility to a single 
parliament, which, at the bidding of intolerance, the 
Government endorses in advance. 

Not by inhuman oppression will the Irish question be 
settled, but by the recognition of the indefeasible right of 
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Ireland, as of every other nation, to choose the form of 
government under which its people are to live. 

But as more immediately urgent than anything else, we 
demand, in the name of civilization and national justice, 
a full inquiry into the atrocities now being perpetrated in 
Ireland by such a tribunal as will inspire the confidence of 
all, and with immunity of witnesses from the terrorism 
which makes it impossible to give evidence with safety to 
life or property. 

The press is gagged in Ireland, the right of public meet- 
ing interdicted, and inquests suppressed. There has been 
brutal treatment of clergymen; and certainly to ban a 
distinguished Archbishop of Irish birth, who is the trusted 
leader of democracy in Australia, and prevent him from 
visiting his native land, is one of the most unwise steps 
that purblind and tyrannical oppression could take. 

But still more cruel, and not less destructive of any pros- 
pect of peace between the two countries, is the continued 
imprisonment of the Lord Mayor of Cork and the other 
hunger-strikers, who think nothing of their lives if they 
can do anything for Ireland in the sad plight to which 


_ the rule of the stranger has reduced her. 


In existing circumstances it would be idle to say to our 
people that the outlook was anything but menacing. It 
is not, however, idle, it is only what is right, to say to them 
that there never was a time when they should rely on God 
with more confidence that He will prosper their struggle 
for freedom while they remain steadfast to the ideals and 
requirements of our holy Faith. It is for a nation of 
martyrs to cultivate constant self-restraint. 

Our people were a great Christian nation when pagan 
chaos reigned across the Channel. They will remain, 
please God, a great Christian nation when the new pagan- 
ism that now prevails there has run its evil course. 

Our relations with England have been always a ter- 
rible misfortune for us. But in the end the constancy of 
faith is sure to prevail. It will hasten the day of tfree- 
dom and peace if we resolutely “walk as the children of 
the light; for the fruit of the light is in all justice and 
godliness and truth.” Accordingly, see that none renders 
evil for evil to any man; but ever follow that which is 
good towards each other and towards all men. God is 
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our help as He has been through all the centuries of trial, 
the hope of our fathers. With His blessing upon us we 
need fear no foe. With His light to guide us we need 
dread no future. 

Let us use well the all-powerful weapon of prayer on 
which He bids us rely ; and to that end the Bishops direct 
that a novena, with the usual devotions, be held in the 
churches in preparation for the Feast of the Irish Saints 
on the 6th of next November, and that while this trial lasts 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, Queen of Peace, be re- 
cited after the principal Mass on days of obligation and 
every public Mass on other days. 

They also very earnestly recommend that in every house- 
hold, along with the rosary at night, the same Litany be 
said, to obtain from the Divine Mercy peace, freedom and 
every blessing, spiritual and temporal, for our beloved 
country. The Bishops undertake to celebrate Mass for this 
purpose on the 6th of November, and they request the 
priests of Ireland, secular and regular, so far as they are 
free, to do likewise. 

CarpinaL Locur, Primate of All Ireland, Armagh; 
Most Rev. Dr. Watsu, Dublin; Most Rev. Dr. Harty, 
Cashel; Most Rev. Dr. GirMarTiIn, Tuam; Most Rev. 
Dr. FENNELLY, Metymna; Most Rev. Dr. Brownricc, 
Ossory ; Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL, Raphoe; Most Rev. 
Dr. Browne, Cloyne; Most Rev. Dr. Hoare, Ardagh; 
Most Rev. Dr. Fotey, Kildare and Leighlin; Most Rev. 
Dr. Ketty, Ross; Most Rev. Dr. .O’Dga, Galway ; Most 
Rey. Dr. Focarty, Killaloe; Most Rev. Dr. GAUGHRAN. 
Meath; Most Rev. Dr. McHuen, Derry; Most Rev. Dr. 
McKenna, Clogher; Most Rev. Dr. Finnecan, Kil- 
more; Most Rev. Dr. Morrisroz, Achonry; Most Rev. 
Dr. NaucutTon, Killala; Most Rev. Dr. Coyne, Elphin; 
Most Rev. Dr. Conacan, Cork; Most Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Rory, Down and Connor; Most Rev. Dr. MuLHERN, 
Dromore; Most Rev. Dr. Hackett, Waterford; Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Suttivan, Kerry; Most Rev. Dr. HALLINAN, 
Limerick ; Most Rev. Dr. Copp, Ferns; Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Douerty, Clonfert; Most Rev. Dr. Byrne, Dublin 
( \uxiliary). 





The Prison Problem 
JosepH J. Ayp, S.J. 


F all the forms of civil punishment now in fashion im- 
prisonment in jails and penitentiaries is certainly the 
most popular. But this was not the case in olden days. The 
sturdy Greeks, for example, had no stomach for it. They 
characteristically preferred the summary and more efficient 
forms of banishment and execution. The Jews and the 
Romans, however, entertained no scruples about the prac- 
tical benefit resulting from occasionally incarcerating an 
offending fellow and forcing him to languish for months 
or years or life in “durance vile” and vicious. 

King Ancus Martius, builder of the historic “Bridge of 
Piles,” has. the doubtful honor of constructing the first 
prison. This was subsequently and considerably enlarged 
by Servius Tullius, who, in 540 B. C., added a noisome 
dungeon to it, named after him the “Tullianum.” Readers 
of the Roman historian Sallust will readily recall his de- 
scription of this unwholesome place. It was twelve feet 
underground, walled up on each side, arched over by stone 
work, and lighted only by very narrow loopholes. For 
many a long year this ghastly “gaol,” called in the Chris- 
tian era the Mamertine, was Rome’s sole place of impris- 
onment. Into it were thrown, either for mere detention or 
for punishment, the accused and the convicted, young and 
old, women and girls, men and boys, murderers, burglars, 
ravishers, debtors and petty pilferers. Absolutely no dis- 
crimination seems to have been shown, with the excep- 
tion that the gentle triumviri capitales, as the wardens were 
called in those days, were usually men of evil repute and 
hence did not aspire to a reputation for fairness and clem- 
ency. The size of a purse easily influenced their treat- 
ment. : 

Sallust’s description of this Roman abomination ap- 
proaches pious reading when placed side by side with that 
given us of modern institutions by Major Griffiths, for- 
merly Prison Inspector of Great Britain. Writing of 
British detention prisons of the eighteenth century, he pro- 
claims them: 

Pestiferous dens, overcrowded, dark, foully dirty; not 
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enly ill-ventilated, but deprived wholly of fresh air.. The 
wretched inmates were dependent, for food upon the caprice 
of their gaolers or the charity of the benevolent; water was 
given them only in the scantiest proportions; their only bed- 
ding was putrid straw. Everyone in durance, whether tried 
or untried, was heavily ironed. All alike were subjected 
to the rapacity of the gaolers, and the extortion of their 


fellows. . . . Idleness, drunkenness, vicious intercourse, 
sickness, starvation, squalor, cruelty, chains, awful oppres- 
sion and every culpable neglect . . . in these words may 


be summed up the state of the jails of the time of Howard’s 
visitation. 

And this same Howard assures us that the French, Bel- 
gian and Italian jails were never a whit better. 

In our own beloved country, also, prison conditions 
were formerly disgraceful. Let Richard Phelps furnish 
a sample: 

The appearance of the Connecticut State Prison forcibly 
reminds the observer of the walls, castles and towers erected 
for the security of some haughty lordling of the feudal ages; 
while the gloomy dungeons within the walls call to remem- 
brance a bastile or prison of the Inquisition . . . some 
rude buildings covering access to caverns were constructed, 
with an enclosure of half an acre or so, built of planks with 
spikes upon the top . . . on the sides of the niches in 
the caverns platforms were built of boards for the prison- 
ers, on which straw was placed for their beds. The horrid 
gloom of this dungeon can scarcely be realized. The punish- 
ments inflicted for prison offences were flogging, confine- 
ment in stocks, in dungeons, being fed on bread and water 
the while, double or treble sets of iron, hanging by the heels. 


If the reader wishes more details about this prison and 
other equally unsavory ones of the past he is reluctantly 
referred to Wines’ “Punishment and Reformation,” or to 
Lewis’ “The Offender.” The reading is far from edify- 
ing. 

SHappily our prisons and prison systems today are not 
so deplorable as they were in previous periods. From the 
time of St. Charles Borromeo, a great local prison re- 
former, and Pope Clement XI, builder in 1703, of the fam- 
ous St. Michael’s Reformatory in Rome, countless crim- 
inologists and penologists and prison-reform associations 
have advocated and introduced, with more or less success, 
various humanitarian measures and improvements in the 
treatment of convicted criminals. In 1910, the ninth 
auinquennial session of the International Prison Con- 
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gress was held in Washington and was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty-five nations. The principal achievement 
of these delegates was the formal approval and hearty ad- 
vocacy of the indeterminate sentence, the centralization 
of the control of all penal institutions, and the useful em- 
ployment <f all prisoners. Since the meeting of this con- 
gress, prison reform has truly made wonderful strides, as 
any casual visitor to our institutions may see for himself. 
In 1916, the late John F. Leonard, the “warden with a 
heart,” could honestly write of his ‘model prison”: 
Nothing is done, here to humiliate a man, but every means 
used to preserve his self-respect. Stripes have been abol- 
ished, so have the lockstep and shaved head. The rule of 
“dehumanizing” silence is no longer in force, and men are 
permitted to converse, within reasonable limitations, in the 
dining room, at work and while marching in line. At meals, 
for instance, a man may talk to the one on either side of 
him, but not across the table. The prisoners are encouraged 
to dress in a neat and tasteful manner, and are permitted to 
have what will enable them to do so; also, to have anything 
in reason with which to furnish their rooms in a comfort- 
able and attractive manner. They are given good, whole- 
some food from a kitchen absolutely clean and sanitary, and 
in a dining room, clean, light and cheerful . . . and, 
above all, every opportunity is afforded prisoners to learn 


those deeper moral and religious truths which lie at the base 
of any reformation. 


So far, in fact, has prison reform advanced during the 
last decade that now we have the novel movement on foot 
to make democracy safe for convicts: that is, to place the 
interior administration of prison affairs in the hands of the 
prisoners themselves. Even our naval and military prisons 
seem to have succumbed to the attractiveness of this move- 
ment. For instance, Lt: Col. Thomas Mott Osborne, who, 
several years ago fathered the Mutual Welfare League 
among the sophisticated “outcasts” of Auburn Prison (cf. 
his “Society and Prisons”), conducted a somewhat simi- 
lar league in the naval prison at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Democracy AMONG PRISONERS. 

Mr. Winthrop D. Lane, associated Editor of the Survey, 
and responsible for the new edition of Wines’ famous 
book, “Punishment and Reformation,” has a warm spot 
in his heart for this democracy among prisoners. He 
writes : 
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Penal self-government is a lesson in the machinery of 
citizenship. It is more than this. It is more than merely 
going through the form of electing one’s own officers and 
sitting in judgment upon one’s offending fellow-inmates. It 
is an effort to train persons in the art of living in concert. 
It means strengthening the ability to exercise one’s own fac- 
ulties—an ability needed mightily in the world at large. It 
means freedom to choose one’s own friends, to dispose of 
one’s leisure time as. one sees fit, to order one’s own life in 
ways that do not interfere with the necessary routine and 
discipline of a prison’s purpose. . ... Self-government 
provides both an atmosphere and a medium through which 
prison discipline becomes a constructive and character-build- 
ing force in the lives of social failures. 


Even the ultra-modern prison reformers, however, 
readily confess, with conservative penologists, that idleness, 
being the root of all evil, converts a prison into a crime 
factory. Assuredly all administration and no “sweat” 
would make “Jack” a master criminal. Hence the cham- 
pions of prison democracy admit that Work is a very im- 
portant, nay, a necessary factor in penal discipline. 

Unfortunately and strange to say, the problem of prison 
labor bristles with difficulties. What seems so simple a 
matter to a layman, is a very knotty problem to a penolo- 
gist. And the Gordian knot remains as yet uncut. Some 
States, in their efforts to solve the problem, have tried the 
“lease” system of labor, in which the prisoner is loaned to 
private employers. Others have adopted the “public- 
works” system, and the “piece-price” system. Others 
again are experimenting with what is called the “State-use” 
system. In this system each convict is required to work 
at the calling for which he is best fitted by natural apti- 
tude and training. The products of his labor are not sold 
in open market, but are supplied to the various institutions 
of the State. The Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater 
is a fine illustration of how well this system works in ac- 
tual practice. According to Mr. Ogden Chisolm, the pris- 
oners there earn from 50 cents to $1.30 a day, and volun- 
tarily send money to those dependent on them. 

In about eighteen other states, including Maryland, the 
“contract-labor” system is in operation. This system, 
however, seems to stick in the throats of our legislators 
and politicians, and the reason is not far to seek. Still. 
it is much better than its carping critics are willing to admit 
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and it certainly does not deserve all the abuse that is heaped 
upon it. Concerning this much-maligned system, the late 
‘Warden Leonard of the Maryland Penitentiary wrote: 


I hold no brief for the contract system, and am not its 
friend in any special sense, nor has my relation to it in the 
Maryland Penitentiary made it my friend; and yet there are 
things to be said in its favor. 

First: There can be no absolutely perfect system. All 
have their defects, and so long as they originate in imper- 
fect human minds and are operated by imperfect human 
beings, they will all have their defects and Jimitations. Sec- 
ond: No system can be any better than those who operate 
or administer it, and after all it is the personal factor—the 
administrator—that determines the character of the sys- 
tem. Third: The contract system in our prison does three 
things highly desirable, if not absolutely essential, to good 
prison management, namely: (a) it provides work for every 
man confined in the prison; (b) it makes the prisoner and 
the prison self-supporting; (c) it gives the best opportunity 
for prisoners to earn something for themselves and their 
families. These are, as I have said, highly desirable, if not 
absolutely essential; and if the system is to be abolished, it 
is certainly up to those who would do so, to establish a 
substitute that will co these things as well. 


In fine, whatever system of labor be adopted—and the 
choice is necessarily restricted—it should be based on the 
following principles universally accepted by modern pen- 
ologists : all the prisoners should be required to work stead- 
ily and even strenuously, and should be paid a decent wage ; 
the work done should be a useful service or should pro- 
duce a marketable commodity ; each prisoner should be em- 
ployed at a task that will fit him to earn a livelihood when 
he leaves the prison ; and lastly, the product should not in- 
terfere in any way with the economic well-being of out- 
side manufacturers and their employees. : 

With more than 500,000 “erring brethren” matriculat- 
ing yearly in our various jails and penitentiaries and re- 
formatories, and with an astounding expenditure of more 
than $75,000,000 each year, seemingly bringing in no re- 
turn except an increase in crime, it is assuredly the boun- 
den duty of every loyal citizen to give at least an occa- 
sional thought to the matter of caring for criminals, and 
to help, howsoever modestly, in devising ways and means 
of making our prisons what they ought to be. “What we 
need,” writes Mr. Chisolm, a member of the New York 
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Prison Association, “is common-sense methods in prison 
control . . . . Cut out politics in prison administra- 
tion, urge the enactment of good laws to control prisons, 


and, last but not least; give the prisoners a chance when 
they get out.” 





The Ecclesiastical Metaphor 
Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


HAT’S in a metaphor? Poetry has its strategy and 
its tactics, and metaphors belong to its tactics. Con- 
ception, construction, the architectonic quality, the idea, 
these mount the attack and carry it along in a harmonious 


sweep of intellect, imagination and emotion to the end; 
along each sector different problems are to solve, and fig- 
ures, emotions, the ideas, these are the means of attack. 
Of course, a larger figure, like an allegory, may comprise 
the whole, but mostly metaphor in its restricted sense be- 
longs to the part. So, to use a familiar example, Gray, sit- 
ting once at dayfall in a country churchyard, and mus- 
ing on the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleeping there, 
suddenly saw in a whole vision the essential nobility of the 
meanest man, the something Divine, the true romantic 
mystery of all human life. Then he set forth this vision in 
the Elegy, where every stanza works with every other unto 
the ultimate effect. But to do this many elements came 
in. Imagination makes a sally here and there and again, 
emotions thunder deep behind, fancy soars over and yon, 
and always the intellect is directing and leading. Meta- 
phors are the weapons of imagination and emotion; the 
dying day has its parting bell in the curfew, the herd is 
a lazy serpent, the fleeting breath has left its mansion and 
the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

What is in a metaphor, then? Two elements ; one, open, 
direct, deliberate, the other half-hidden, indirect, spon- 
taneous; one is the obvious object before the eye or ear, 
the other works by association ; one is the thing compared. 
the other is that to which it is compared. But the compari- 
son is shy, it hides behind the poet’s skirts, it only speaks 
half-uttered words. That is its charm. It does not state 
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bluntly that the Milky Way reminds it of a long river 
filled with water lilies; but murmurs: “the million-lilied 
stream of Night”; moonlight on the ocean is not like a 
road lined with flowers, but just “the blossomy track of the 
moon on the sea.” It goes wide for its likes and unlikes, 
but when it finds them, it does not gloat over them, but 
half-absently caresses them. For it a child’s heart is “a 
little shut-in murmuring bee,” and it leaves you to pic- 
ture the busy, fickle, imprisoned thoughts of childhood. 
That is its power. The poet’s theme is illumined by the 
borrowed light of the beauty of the second term of the 
comparison, but to enjoy, you yourself must look and see 
the source of light and let it make you glow, too. He gives 
you no more help than that. 

Now it is not the plain object of the poet’s study that 
concern us here, but the other, the subtle element, the sud- 
den unexpected faces that peep out of unsuspected cor- 
ners. Why, for instance, does the poet see a hoyden in 
the breeze that blows up the bay, or looking down on the 
evening street-crowds see the “foam of evening papers”? 
His attention was where his eyes were, the other slipped 
in unbidden. For the moment his eyes are here and gone 
away to something else, as he wills, but the metaphors are 
always lurking behind him and come forward often un- 
sought. Somewhere, sometime, he put them there and 
they became part of him; now, when he is looking some- 
where else, they jump out incautiously and betray him. 
They are like the unmeant lift of the eyebrow, the un- 
conscious blush, the thoughtless word. What he wills, that 
is his theme, and we may judge little of his real self by 
that, for he may be playing a part, posing; but the meta- 
phors may betray his hidden thought, because the spon- 
taneous is frequently the habitual. Readers of Matthew 
Arnold do not fail to sense his love of the sea, and readers 
of the Sonnets know Shakespeare’s strange preoccupatior 
with the counting-house. Present poetry has a constant 
back-ground of war, armistice and peace. . 

English literature since Chaucer has been mainly Protes- 
tant in tone, but it is a strange fact that running all through 
it up to the present day, is a slender thread that betrays 
thoughts, ideals, that are thoroughly Catholic. Instinct, 
tradition, dilettantism, call it what you will, is there, now 
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thinner, now strengthened by a passing movement, but per- 
sistent. The most arrant atheist may have a most reli- 
gious fancy somewhere concealed about his person; the 
veriest heretic might have a Papist metaphor somewhere 
in him, and some day it jumped out to confound him. 
For many a poet nature has caught in such a mood that 
she wrung from him an unconscious Catholic thought. So 
through the ages. we find them, the purely Catholic meta- 
phors in a wan procession, to express the true sanctity of 
nature. When Shakespeare sang, “Bare ruined choirs. 
where late the sweet birds sang,” did he not see and bewail 
in the autumn trees the sad ruins of the Catholic medieval 
days he loved so well, and painted so truly in his hero 
Henry V? Or mayhap he saw the universe as the temple 
of God, the trees its choir-stalls, where sing Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “wild choristers,” the blackbird and his mate, or his 
own “plain-song cuckoo,” Wordsworth’s “blessed bird,” 
who must have been heard singing false notes when Filet- 
cher called him the “slanderous cuckoo.” The tree itself 
‘looks at God all day, and lifts its leafy arms to pray,” 
and doubtless joins in when “larks intone a morning stave. 
And nightingales a midnight mass” (Davidson), accom- 
” when the 


panied by the “music of the choiring spheres,” 
stars, says Francis Thompson, are “glimmering tapers 
round the day’s dead sanctities.” 


Tue Priest IN Poetry. 


The priesthood, too has a glamor for the poets. Keats 
-aw “the waters at their priestlike task of pure ablution 
round earth’s human shores,” and somewhere in his bright 
mind lay a shadow of the true priesthood that interceces 
- for the sins of men, and offers the victim for their wash- 
ing away. Indeed, to Francis Thompson, “all nature 
sacerdotal seems” and the waters lie in open confession 
and “admit the sacerdotal sun. Absolved eternally, By his 
asperging eye.” Yet when we hear God called “the Great 
Mysteriarch” we sense the conscious falsehood, and the 
modernist poet in his “Hymn to the Dairymaids in Beacon 
Street,” undoubtedly was playful when he wrote: “Jersey 
priestesses they seem, Miracleing milk to cream,” calls them 
“acolytes of cow,” and talks of their “ritual high,” “Pas- 
teural mysteries,” but somehow we feel that he is having 
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all the fun. Francis Thompson shows a better instinct for 
the frozen metaphor in words, and a higher knowledge of 
the priestly function, when he addressed “Pontifical Death, 
that doth the crevasse bridge To the steep and trifid God.” 

The monastic ideal perished for England at the Refor- 
mation, but not for the poets, and yet even in them it 
takes strange forms. When Gray wrote of the dead, “eacti 
in his narrow cell forever laid,” had he not some image of 
a monk, dead indeed to the world,. but with a paralyzing 
end of useful existence? Francis Thompson the Catholic 
saw the life that is in both religion and in death, when 
he said: “And to the antique order of the dead, I take 
the tongueless vows,” and the full life of the cloister was 
present to him when he spoke of the “snow-cloistered pen- 
ance of the seed.” Yet for Francis Quarles “cloistered 
crimes” means not a living deed so much as one that is 
simply hidden from our sight. Keats saw truer when he 
saw the eternal dynamic vigilance of the “Bright Star, 
Nature’s patient sleepless eremite.” 

Nuns, too, seem very well known to the poets, but how? 
Wordsworth’s imagination was faithful, when he said: 
“The holy time is quiet as a nun, Breathless with adora- 
tion,” for there is nature, ceaselessly active, day and night 
showing forth the glory of God. Mostly, however, for 
the poets, nuns stand for absolute deathlike stillness, from - 
Milton’s “Melancholy—pensive nun!” to Wordsworth’s 
nun in her “convent’s narrow room,” and strangely enough 
it was left to. Joyce Kilmer to cap the reductio ad absurdum 
when, looking from the window of the “Twelve Forty- 
Five” he cried : “Why, even strident Paterson Rests quietly 
as any nun!” 

The Liturgy affords probably a wider field than any 
other for the true figure of the holiness and mystic beauty 
of nature. Yet only the Catholic poets have been able 
to do it justice. Joyce Kilmer, addressing Father Hop- 
kins, S.J., speaks of the splendor of his “phrased paten,” 
and we see the priest holding up his poetic gift in oblation 
to God as he holds up the “immaculate Host” in his morn- 
ing Sacrifice. And Francis Thompson, with his tremend- 
ous imagery, beholds creation as a temple where “the sun 
with his hid chain swings Like a censor around him. the 
blossom-sweet earth” before the throne-alter of God. And 
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perhaps nothing in all literature exactly equals the pas- 
sage in the “Orient Ode,” where with reverent daring he 
compares the sun to the Host Itself: 


Lo, in the sanctuaried East 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From out its Orient tabernacle drawn, 

Yon orbed sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 
The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed—ere the frail fingers featly 

Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal robes unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly. 

Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


It is Psalm XVIII, “He hath set his tabernacle in the 
sun,” and for the poet its rising and going down are the 
Catholic service of Benediction. 





How the Pope’s Powers Developed 


By Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. 
From ihe Bombay “Examiner” 


HE Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., remarks on page 
66 of his book entitled “A Spiritual Pilgrimage”: 


I felt then [i e., while an undergraduate at Oxford] and 
feel now that Papal absolutism is an illicit development 
from Apostolic Christianity. If it had been from the first 
what Roman apologists’ allege, the Fathers ought to have 
known more about it. No unprejudiced reader can avoid 
seeing that the extremest sacerdotalist among the Fathers 
does not think of the Apostolic See in the same way a 
modern Roman Catholic does. It was not omnipresent to 
the former, as it is to the latter. 


We should in the first place object to the phrase 
“Papal absolutism” on account of the objectionable asso- 
ciations of the term. The Papal authority is not absolute 
but constitutional. It is limited by the deposit of faith 
expressed in the Bible and in the living traditon of the 
Church, and also by the definitions of General Councils 
and the irreversible definitions of previous Popes; and 
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again by the fundamental principles of Canon Law. The 
constitution of the Church is no more absolute than the 
British Constitution, which everybody considers a sound 
and sensible thing. So far as one wishes to speak of 
“absolutism” one must remember that Christ was abso- 
lute, and the authority of the Apostles was absolute in 
a certain sense, and the Papacy claims to be merely a 
continuation of the Apostolic rule. 

That the modern Papal claims are an illicit develop- 
ment from Apostolic Christianity is just the thing which 
all who reject the Papal authority are bound to say, but 
which we are equally bound to deny. We say that the 
development is legitimate, and that the Fathers prove 
its legitimacy. We must revert to the fact that when a 
ruler is constituted with certain large powers, it is quite 
natural that he should not begin to exercise those powers 
fully all at once. It is sufficient that the powers are 
there, and that on such occasions as they are exercised 
their exercise should be recognized as sound and legiti- 
mate. The universal headship -and jurisdiction of the 
Pope, we maintain, was given in its fullness to St. Peter, 
and was recognized among the Fathers to have descended 
to the Bishop of Rome. But the exercise of those powers 
was at first only occasional, just as special circumstances 
required. The different churches founded Apostolically 
were fully equipped with their hierarchical constitutiori. 
and were self-contained, and could go on indefinitely 
without the Pope having to exercise any effective head- 
ship over them. For the headship was given (as St. 
Jerome says) “in order that occasions of schism might 
be taken away.” If no schisms arose, or only such schisms 
as would settle themselves locally, there was no need for 
the Pope to come to the rescue. It was only now and 
then that the Pope felt the need to intervene—for in- 
stance, in the quarrel at Corinth quelled by St. Clement ; 
the quartodeciman controversy discussed by Pope Anice- 
tus and Pope Victor; the controversy de lapsis and on 
rebaptism; the Meletian Schism; the Donatists, etc.— 
about seven cases spread over four centuries. 

What now were the characteristics of these cases? In 
the first place, the Popes seemed to regard it as quite 
a natural and proper thing to interfere as by right. They 
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came upon the subject not from below, like a friend try- 
ing to do a service to his fellow-bishops, or like the 
advocate of an opinion trying to influence others to 
agree with him. They came down to the subject from 
above, with the full consciousness of responsibility and 
right to intervene and to decide. 


True, their intervention met with some resistance; but 
the meaning of that resistance is easily explained. A 
wise, moderate and paternal rule does not take the high 
hand, and make arbitrary decisions, giving subjects no 
option, but to submit at once and obey in silence. The 
first action is in some way tentative, with a readiness 
to allow discussion and an exchange of views—the ulti- 
mate deciding power being held in reserve. Hence the 
resistance to Papal action does not at all carry with it a 
rejection of Papal authority in principle. It merely shows 
‘that Papal action is not regarded as a fetish, and that 
questions which need discussion are allowed discussion 
before a final definition is given. : 


Pope’s INTERVENTION RECOGNIZED 


Secondly, not only the Popes, but Christendom as a 
whole, seemed to regard the Papal intervention as some- 
thing quite natural and as a matter of course; even the 
parties who found themselves interfered with held the 
same view fundamentally. If Papal intervention had 
not been recognized as a natural part of church policy, 
the whole of Christendom would have been shocked at 
the arrogance of the Pope; and the parties concerned 
would have simply told him “Mind your own business 
and leave us to mind ours!” On the contrary, every- 
body seemed to recognize that it was the Pope’s busi- 
ness to make “the solicitude of all the churches” his own, 
in a way which no other bishop or even patriarch could 
do; and the disputes and dissensions merely showed that 
the authority of the Apostolic See was constitutional 
and not arbitrary or absolute. For instance, the quarto- 
decimans thought that the Pope ought to tolerate differ- 
ent customs and to respect those derived from St. John; 
the disputants de lapsis thought it was a matter of vari- 
able church discipline which admitted different lines of 
policy, and that their policy was the best. The dispu- 
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tants about rebaptism thought that local customs were 
to be respected, and they did not recognize the dogmatic 
meaning of the question as the Pope did. 

Why, even nowadays, in matters not of pure dogma, 
the local bishops and clergy are free to represent their 
views to the Holy See in order to influence the Pope to 
take their line, and even to modify and rescind actions 
already taken. Recall, for instance, the marriage law, 
Ne temere. The Pope by that decree made “clandes- 
tine” mixed marriages invalid everywhere; and yet the 
Hierarchy of Germany by their remonstrances and repre- 
sentations caused the Pope to rescind his decision, as far 
as Germany was concerned. The same applies to quite a 
number of provisions of the new Canon Law. Wherever 
the local Bishops find it is unsuitable to their own dis- 
tricts, they at once send in a representation and try to 
secure an exemption or dispensation, and so on. The 
only difference is, in modern times we have acquired 
more refined and reverential methods of discussion with 
Rome, whereas in those rough early days people rolled 
up their sleeves and went in for a fight in sight of the 
whole world. But the idea was and is the same. The 
Papal supremacy is a fundamental thing, recognized as 
part of the constitution of the Church; but it is not 
exercised so absolutely as to exclude all discussion, or 
even some degree of resistance, till both the sides have 
been thrashed out and things have been cleared up. 

When it came to a dogmatic decision like that of 
the Tome of Pope Leo the Great things showed up dif- 
ferent. Even here some discussion might have arisen 
if the case had not been clear. But the fact is, the 
Pope, where the vital interests of revealed truth were 
involved, stepped forward and acted promptly and per- 
emptorily, and sat in judgment over patriarchs, and gave 
sentence without a trial. Yet Christendom regarded this 
as the right and proper thing and, instead of protest- 
ing against Papal absolutism, accepted the Pope’s instruc- 
tions and declared in public council that “Peter had 
spoken by Leo.” 

The opponents of the Papacy pride themselves on 
their historical acumen in taking single passages and 
incidents of the early past, and giving them a minimal 
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interpretation which falls altogether short of a recogni- 
tion of the Papal supremacy, emphasizing every bit of 
friction and opposition which occurred. They then put 
the facts of history, thus interpreted, into sharp contrast 
with the doctrine of the Papal supremacy which is for- 
mulated in modern text-books, which they describe .as 
“Papal absolutism” in marked opposition to the liberty 
and independence claimed and exercised by local churches 
in early times. But this we consider is only superficial 
history. If we pass beyond and below the surface appear- 
ances of the history, and look at the implications under- 
lying the same, we obtain quite another view. Then we 
see (as already remarked) that the Papal supremacy was 
there all the time, rooted in the successorship of St. Peter 
in what was called par excellence “the Apostolic See; 
but that the exercise of the Papal rule was at first rare 
and occasional just because its need was not felt. 
Gradually, the exercise of Papal supervision devel- 
oped, not de jure but de facto, and extended itself to 
more remote parts and to smaller details. This however 
was not a development of power, but a development in 
the exercise of power already there, lying. latent to some 
extent, but legitimately capable of wider and closer exer- 
cise. For one thing which the Pope in the fourth and 
fifth centuries insisted on, there are hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of things which the Papacy insists upon now; 
and everybody must obey the Pope in detail at present, 
whereas in those days people were only called upon to 
obey the Pope once or twice in a century. The oppo- 
nents of the Papacy interpret this as a gradual usurpa- 
tion of power not divinely conferred. We, on the con- 
trary, interpret it as the gradual application of powers 
existing and conferred Divinely from the beginning, and 
legitimately extended by degrees in any direction in which 
the Papacy deemed it for the well-being of the Church to 
extend them. In short, the Papal supremacy (not abso- 
lutism) is, we contend, a legitimate development from 
Apostolic Christianity, and an integral part of it. 








